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Poisoning Troublesome Bees. 


We have recorded many cases where 
persons, who object to bees being 
kept near their premises, have re- 
sorted to poison to rid themselves of 
a supposed or real annoyance. 

For several years we had from 50 to 
100 or more colonies of bees on the 
lot behind the BEE JOURNAL Office, 
and in the fall, when there was noth- 
ing for the bees to gather, they be- 
came very troublesome to neighbor- 
ing grocery stores. 
invaded the store and drove out not 
only the customers but the clerks and 
the proprietor also. The latter came 
to us with his sad complaint and pro- 
test, and only regained possession of 
his store by the use of brimstone. It 
was hard on the bees, but they were 
trespassers, and we entered no pro- 
test. In order toavert further trouble 
with our neighbors,as well as the 
city authorities, the bees have been 
taken into the country. 

Now, suppose, that these bees had 
been poisoned, what an amount of 
trouble it would have entailed ! 

We have reports from California 
and other localities where trouble has 
been experienced in the same direc- 


tion—and, in some cases, poisoning q 


were resorted to. 

Our attention has been called to 
this matter afresh by the following 
article, kindly sent us by some un- 
known friend, in a copy of the Young 
Scientist, published in New York. The 
editor remarks as follows: 

CAUTION TO BEE-POISONERS. 


From notices in several of our ex- 
changes we learn that some thought- 
less and ignorant persons, urged by 


In one case they | 


to destroy by poison such 


law, to good morals, and to right feel- 
ing, those who think of adopting this 
vile 
is not at all impossible that they may 
take the life of something much more 
important than a few bees. Some 
human being may fall a victim, and 
then the poisoner may find himself in 
the clutches not only of a guilty con- 
science, but of the law. Nor is it 
| necessary that man, woman or child 
| should find access to the vessels set 
out for the destruction of the bees; 
unless under extraordinary conditions 
the bees will carry to their hives, be- 
fore they die, an amount of poisoned 
food sufficient to render the honey in 
their combs virulently poisonous. 
This isnot a mere surmise or theory, 
but a fact, which, some years ago, we 
demonstrated clearly and fully to our 
|own satisfaction. The records of the 
|experiments were unfortunately de- 





sumed the ‘*“‘ World Building” last 
January, but the results were so clear 


them from memory without any ma- 
terial inaccuracy. : 
In these experiments we established 


so-called scientific men who certainly 
ought to know better, are attempting 
bees as 
annoy them. Aside from the fact 
that such a practice is contrary to 


practice should remember that it 


stroyed in the great fire which con- | 


and unequivocal that we can give} 


added to the liquidin a Marsh’s ap- 
| paratus readily gave the beautiful 
characteristic arsenical mirror, and 
| some of the honey fed to mice killed 
| them very quickly. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. The 
honey-sac of the bee is not a true 
stomach, but rather a muscular bag, 
| which exerts very little action on its 
|contents. Thisis readily seen in the 
| case of the delicate odors of flowers 
/which are retained hy the honey in 
| the comb after it has passed through 
| the honey-sac of the bee. Hence, we 
| have clover honey, basswood mew 
| buckwheat honey, ete.—all readily 
| recognizable after they have been de- 
|posited in the hive. As might be 
| supposed, therefore, when the bee has 
| but a short distance to go, it invaria- 


| bly sueceeds in depositing several 
loads of the poisoned honey in the 
| hive before it succumbs. When the 


distance is very great the case is dif- 
\ferent, and many bees will then die 
on the way, or just after reaching 
their hives. But in ordinary cases it 
|is only those bees whose hives are 
quite near that prove an annoyance, 
}and they are the ones that are least 
| affected. 

|. To attempt to poison bees, there- 
fore, isto attempt to mix poison witha 
|common and much-valued article of 
/human food, and the consequences 


small colonies of bees in locations | may be of the most serious nature. 
where they could not interfere with | We feel assured that all that is neces- 
other colonies, and selecting times at| sary, in order to put astop to the 


which food was scarce, we fed them 
upon syrup to which poison had been 
added. Inevery case we succeeded 
in destroying the bees, but it was only 
im a very few cases that we failed to 
get poison from the honey in the hive, 
and in these cases the bees took the 
ison only when no other source of 
ood sunely was open to them. In 
many cases the bees that carried the 
poison to the hive did not seem to 
suffer till long after the young bees 
were all dead; in some cases the 
ueen was amongst the very first to 
fall a victim, and next came the ene 
bees, just emerged from the cells. 

We used about a dozen different 
varieties of poison in our experiments, 
and we fed it to the bees at distances 
from their hives varying from three 
| feet toa mile anda half. The latter, 
|of course, was easily done by means 
well known to every bee-hunter. 

When arsenic or Paris green was 

used we found no difficulty in detect- 
| ing arsenic, by means of the usual 








|chemical tests, in the honey taken 
A little of the honey 


‘from the hive. 





| practice, is the diffusion of accurate 
| knowledge on the subject. 


Bees in Southern Florida, — The 


Florida Despatch of last week contains 
the following item : 


Mr. J. H. Hendrick, the apiarist of 
Cedar Key, has commenced transfer- 
ring his Italian bees to a more South- 
ern locality. Some time since he car- 
ried a colony to his new home at 
Indian Rocks, Clearwater Harbor, 
where he will move his large apiary 
as soon as the honey season is over. 


& After getting a Binder in which 
to place the numbers of the BEE 
JOURNAL, as received, Mr. F. L. 
Dresser remarks as follows: ‘The 
Binder for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
is received, and I am very much 
pleased with it. It doubles the value 
of the JOURNAL, which is saying a 
good deal.” 
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Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Prof. Cook has just issued the 
Tenth Thousand of his Manual of the 
Apiary. The Professor issued the 
first edition himself (a 30c. pamphlet). 
Then the six succeeding editions were 
published at this office, and 9,000 
copies have been sold in six years, 
which gives substantial evidence of 
its deserved popularity. The preface 
to the present edition reads as follows: 


In 1876, in response to a desire fre- 
uently expressed by my apiarian 
riends, principally my students, I 
published an edition of 3,000 copies 
of the little unpretending ‘*Manual of 
the Apiary.” This was little more 
than the course of lectures which I 
gave annually at the college. In less 
than two years this was exhausted, 
and the second edition, enlarged, re- 
vised, and much more fully illustrated, 
was issued. So great was the sale 
that in less than a year this was fol- 
lowed by the third and fourth editions, 
and. in less than two years, the fifth 
edition (seventh thousand) was issued. 


In each of the two following years, 
another edition was demanded. In 
each of these editions the book has 
been enlarged, changes made and 
illustrations added, that the work 
might keep pace with our rapidly-ad- 
vaneing art. 

So great has been the demand for 
this work, not only at home and in 
Europe, but even in more distant 
lands, and so great has been the pro- 
gress of apiculture—so changed the 
views 2nd methods of our best bee- 
keepers, that the author feels war- 
ranted in thoroughly revising and en- 
tirely recasting this eighth edition 
(tenth thonsand.). Not only is the 
work re-written, but much new mat- 
ter. and many new and costly illus- 
trations are added. 

In this edition, the author also as- 
sumes the duties of publisher. In 
bidding adieu to the old publisher, I 
wish publicly to express my high ap- 
preciation, and deep sense of obliga- 
tion for the able manner in which 
Mr. Newman has performed his share 
of the work. I shall still hope for his 
wise counsel and advice, from which 
I shall surely profit in the future as 
in the past. For this, as also for the 
able opinions of many other of the 
first apiarists of America and Europe, 
I wish to express most grateful 
acknowledgments. ; ; 

It is the desire and determination 
of the author that this work shall con- 
tinue to be the exponent of the most 
improved apiculture; and no pains 
will be spared, that each succeeding 
edition may embody the latest im- 
provements and discoveries wrought 
out by the practical man and the 
scientist, as gleaned from the excel- 
lent home and foreign apiarian and 
scientific periodicals. 


It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
this Manual covers the entire ground 
of apicultural research, and that it is 
practical and progressive throughout. 


Prof. Cook is an entomologist, a bot- 
| anist, a passionate lover of the honey 
| bee, and his Manual is an admirable 
'work for all—valuable alike to the 
|beginner and the more advanced 

apiarist. 

“Artificial Honey.”’ 
Mr. E. C. Jordan, of White Sulphur 

Spring, Va., has sent us the following 
from Mrs. Dr. Loockerman, of Alexan- 





dria, Va., describing the methods of 
making ‘artificial honey,” as given in 
| the Receipt Books of that State: 
It is a well-known fact to those even | 
of a small degree of experience in the 
| matter, that honey, taken from the 
hive in warm weather, soon deterior- 
ates ; that it loses its finest qualities, 
by the separation of its sugar and the 
fluid composing it, the resut of vinous | 
fermentation. The honey collected 
by bees is sometimes found to be! 
actually poisonous (see numerous au- | 
| thors), while the honey we present to | 
| the readers of the Old Dominion is so 
| complete a concentration of pure sac- 
‘charine as to be entirely removed 
from all liability of becoming acidu- | 
‘lous. Itis not known to be subject 
| to any other change by age than that 
|of becoming granulous or candied. 
And, hence, in the estimation of those 
who have been favored with this re- 
ceipt. it deserves the title of Superla- | 
'tive Honey. Put one pint of water | 
and a quarter or third of an ounce of | 
alum into any nicely cleaned kettle, 
over a bright fire, and bring to a brisk 
boil. Set the kettle off, and into the 
solution therein put four pounds of 
number-one crushed or granulated 
sugar. Stir together. place over the | 
fire and bring it to a sharp, brisk boil- 
ing for one or two minutes ; remove 
from the fire and strain through a 
light cotton cloth. In eold weather 
use a little more water. When cool | 
and flavored, let it stand two days be- | 
fore using. 
FLAVORING FOR SUPERALTIVE| 
HONEY.—Into a pint bottle put one 
ounce of Jamaica ginger, pulverized, | 
some 12 or 15 drops otto of rose, and | 
one pint best aleohol or New England 
rum ; Shake well once or twice a day | 
for two or three days. A medium | 
sized teaspoonful of the clear extract | 
to five pounds of the honey gives it a | 
most exquisite flavor. 
And after all it is but an imitation of | 
the pure article, though it costs as | 


much or more than the genuine. 





eS The Fremont, Mich.. Indicator 
says that Mr. Geo. Hilton laida couple 
of boxes of nice honey on its editorial 
desk last fall, and adds: “It is re- 
markably fine, and a dish of it will 
make a man forget almost all his 
troubles.”” That is the way to do it. 
New honey willsoon be here, anda nice 
box taken to the editor of the local 
paper will tell others where to get it. 


The Time of Honey Bloom. 


Mr. Alfred Mottaz, Ottawa, Ill 
sends the following request : 

“Will you please give in the BBE 
JOURNAL, the usual time of the blos- 
soming of the principal honey plants?” 

The best we can do in this line, is 
to give the following from Prof. Cook’s 
new Manual: 


ANNUALS OR PERENNIALS. 


April—Skunk cabbage. 

April and May—Danderlion, straw- 
berry, ball, and black or blue sage of 
California. 

May — White sage, of California, 
and seven-top turnip. 

May and June—Horehound, of Cal- 
ifornia, sumac, of California, coffee 
berry, of California, horse mint, of 
the South, false indigo, and lupine. 

May to August—Ground ivy or sill. 

May to Fall—Cow pea, of the South. 

J une—Stone crop, of the South, mam- 
moth red clover, California tigwort, 
of California, and hemp. 

June and July—White clover, alsike 
clover, sweet clover, horehound, ox- 
eyed daisy (a bad weed), bush honey- 
suckle, and partridge pea. 

June to August—Matrimony vine, 


| sage, and motherwort. 


une to Frost—Borage. cotton, silk 
or milk weeds, mustard, rape, St. 
John’s wort, and mignonette. 

July—Corn and teasel. 

July and August — Basils or Moun- 
tain mint, ee asparagras, Rocky 
Mountain bee plant, Viper’s rugloss 
(blue thistle), blue vervain or verbena, 
white vervain or verbena, and marsh 
milk weed. 

July to Frost—Boneset, bergamot, 
figwort, giant hyssop, malva, iron 
weed, Culver’s root, and Indian 
plantains. 

August—Buckwheat, snap-dragon, 
touch-me-not or swamp balsam, great 
willow herb fire weed. 

August and September — Golden 
honey plant, and large smart weed. 

August to Frost—Spider flower, 
golden rod, asters, marsh sunflower, 
tick-seed, beggar-ticks, Spanish need- 
les, and rattlesnake root or tall white 
lettuce. 


SHRUBS OR TREES. 


_ January to May—Manzanita, of Cal- 
ifornia, and willow, of California. 
February to June—Gall berry, of 


| the South, 


March—Orange, of the South. 

April--Box elder or ash-leaf maple, 
red or soft maple, poplar or aspen, 
silver maple, and Judas tree, of the 
South. 

April and Se ewe iains trees) 
and Judas tree, of the South. 

May —Shad-bush, alder, maples, 
sugar maple, crab apple, hawthorns. 
fruit trees—apple, plum, cherry, pear, 
etc., current and gooseberry ,—wis- 
taria vine, of the South ,Chinese wista- 
ria vine, of the South, Japan privet, of 
the South, varnish tree, of the South. 
acacia, of the South, black gum, of 
the South, bladder-nut, persimmon, 
of the South, saw palmetto, of the 


| South, and buckeye. 
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May and June— Barberry, grape 
vine, tulip tree, sumac, buck thorn, 
of the South, and black mangrove, 
of Florida. 

J une--Magnolias,of the South, honey 
locust, wild plum, black raspberry, 
locusts, and red raspberry. 

June and July—Bblackberry, and 
sourwood, of the South. 

July—Button bush, basswood, and 
Virginia creeper. 

June and July—Cabbage palmetto, 
of the South. 

July—Blue gum, of California, and 
catalpa. 

July and August—Pepper tree, of 
California. 

July to September—St. John’s 
worts. 

August—Late sumac. 

August and September—Indian cur- 
rant or coral berry. 

August to Frost—Red gum, of Cali- 
fornia. 

August to December—Japan plum, 
of the South. 

August to January—Germander or 
wood sage. 


Sheena iliac ceameisiteassii 

The Season in England.—Mr. A. 
Pettigrew gives the following very 
doleful account, in the Journal of Hor- 
ticulture, of the condition of bees in 
England, on account of the cold 
weather and frostsin the early spring: 


In the changing and uncertain cli- 
mate of Great Britain showers and 
falls of snow are not uncommon in 
the month of March, and sometimes 
we have had such in April. Experi- 
enced bee-keepers know that while 
snow ison the ground or around an 
apiary, bees should never be allowed 
to leave their hives. During frosty 
weather they will not venture out, 
but when the thermometer rises and 
snow begins to melt, the bees venture 
to fly, and in doing so many perish. 
They seem to be dazzled and bewild- 
ered by the light, and rapidly fall into 
the snow, and become motionless in a 
moment. The heat of their bodies 
melts soft snow, causing them to sink 
about an inch in it. When snow is 
crusted on the surface, bees, on touch- 
ing it, lose the power of their feet and 


legs by a kind of paralysis, and many | 
of them are unable to take wing, roll | 


on to their backs, and speedily perish. 
Many colonies are weakened—some 
are destroyed by loss of bees in snow. 
This is well known. 

The severity of the present frost, 
and its continuance in the middle of 
March, is a new experience to British 
bee-keepers. The past winter was 
mild and favorable for bees. At the 
end of January colonies were strong, 
and the bees of many of the hives in 
this section of the country began to 
breed; then when snowdrops and 
crocuses came into flower, the bees in 

reat numbers were seen on them. 
Some of the strongest colonies had 
two and three seams of brood sealed, 
and doubtless much brood unsealed. 
At the beginning of March we had 
several days of cold and cutting 
winds, so cold that bees would not 
leave their nests for food ; afterwards 
severe frost set in, bringing down the 


mercury of the thermometer at nights 
below 20°; one morning, the 10th of 
March, to 13°, or 19° of frost. Snow 
fell in Cheshire on the 16th of March. 
If the frost had come a month sooner, 
little harm would have been done to 
colonies. 


In my time we have never before 
experienced such severe and continu- 
ous frost in the brood-rearing season, 
|}and therefore | cannot speak from 
experience as to the extent of the in- 
jury probably done to the brood. We 
know that bees dislike cold winds 
evenin April and May, and in order 
| to protect their brood then from chill- 
|ing winds, they contract their doors 
| with compact masses of their own 
bodies. In the months of April, May 
and June, bees spread the eggs of 
their queens as widely as they can be 
covered and hatched, and when cold 
| winds come, they endeavor to keep 
‘them out by blocking or corking their 
doorways. In cold weather bees are 
| very helpless creatures. 

In winter and early spring bee- 
masters will do well to give them all 
the protection possible. Before the 
present frost set in colonies were in 
capital condition, and fruit trees coy- 
ered with blossom buds, giving bee- 
keepers good hopes of early swarms 
|}and great results, and therefore this 
| severe and unexpected weather is the 
more disappointing. 





- - =<. - 


Sweet Music.—All of the following 
songs and piano pieces come to us, in 
|a package, sent by the well-known 
publishing house of Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 

Very many ballads of the “ Lilly 
Dale ” order have, of late years, been 
given to the public, but, very few of 
them have such smooth, beautiful 
music as that which belong to the 
song “ Under the Willows,” by C. 
Connolly. Another charming musical 
tid-bit by the same author is ** That 
first little kiss he gave me,” an artistic 
song and dance in the play of ‘* My 
Sweetheart.” 


stil another beauty is *‘ Sleep, Baby 
Sleep !” a charming lullaby by Ange- 
lica McCoun Fellowes. ‘* The Train,” 
by Molloy,is asong of our hurrying 
time, and ** Oh, that I had wings,” by 
Havens, will sound well in church. 
‘*Emmy Polka,’ by Granado, is one 
of the pieces played by the Spanish 
students. ‘‘ Heart and Hand Waltz,” 
by Le Baron, is a good arrangement. 
|‘*Sunshine Polka,” by Ida Hurley, is 


|a pretty piece of brightness. 


- 





| > The Biographer, is the title of a 
| new serial, the first number of which 
|ison our desk. It is published at 23 
Park Row, N. Y., and, of course, it is 
illustrated with engravings of the 
' persons whose biographies it contains. 











This initial number has 25 biographies, 
comprising some of the most promi- 
nent persons of the present age. We 
welcome this new candidate for popu- 
lar favor ; it will make an exceedingly 
valuable book of reference. 


-_-—— + + 


** Homicide and Suicide, in the city 
and county of Philadelphia, Pa., dur- 
ing a decade, 1871 to 1881, inclusive,” 
is the title of a pamphlet laid on our 
desk *‘ with the compliments of the 
author,” John G. Lee, M. D., Coro- 
ner’s Physician. It contains many 
interesting incidents and considera- 
ble statistical information. 


-_<———_ + 


New Mexico Celebration.—We have 
received an invitation to attend the 
Tertio-Millennial (third of 1,000 years) 
Anniversary Celebration, including a 
comprehensive Mining and Industrial 
Exposition, of and for the Rocky 
Mountain region, which will be held 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico, July 2 to 
Aug. 3, 1883. 

It will present the characteristics of 
the three civilizations which have oc- 
cupied New Mexico and the adjacent 
territory, since its first occupation by 
the Spaniards, in 1550, to the present 
time, and illustrate the progress of 
the several centuries. 

It is said that the first European 
who ever visited the region now 
known as New Mexico, was Cabeza de 
Baca, who was wrecked off the coast 
of Texas in 1531. He wasstruck with 
the appearance of the country, and in 
1541 returned with an expedition 
headed by Coronado, and, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, some of the party 
settled at Santa Fe in 1550. 

Frank Cushing,who created so much 
interest in the East, last summer, 
with a party of Zuni Indians, will 
have quite a large band of them at 
the Santa Fe Tertio-Millennial Cele- 
bration, with alarge collection of cu- 
rious things manufactured by them. 
This will prove one of the special 
attractions. 

We should be delighted to attend 
this grand celebration, but shall be 
unable to do so. 


—_____. eo — 





Gg We have received a small tin 
can for honey, from Mr. W. M. Hoge, 
of London, England, such as are now 
being used extensively in that coun- 
try. The cover fits tightly on a flange, 
and can be easily and instantly pried 
off with a nickel, but cannot be 
knocked off. Its large mouth makes 
it very suitable for candied honey. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


How the Bees Have Wintered. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

By turning to page 741 of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1882, the reader will see 
how a part of my bees were left on 
their summer stands to winter, anda 
= were put in the “ bee cellar” 
here described. 


We have had it very cold here for 
the past two weeks, till within a day 
ortwo. Onthe morning of April 30, 
Skaneateles Lake (16 miles long and 
2 miles wide) was frozen over nearly 
the whole length of it; the mercury 
standing at 18° above zero. As is my 
custom, I examined the bees that 
morning, looking in every hive, and 
counting the spaces that the bees oc- 
cupied between. the combs, as well as 
to see that all had sealed honey. The 
examination showed that out of the 
43 wintered on the summer stands, 11 
were dead ; 5 of which had died since 
the past cold spell commenced. Of 
the 32 left, 10 were good, strong colo- 
nies, 10 fair, and the remainder weak. 
Of the different methods tried, those 
having the full entrance left open, 
and a little upward ventilation 
through two quits, with the cap to the 
hive packed with chaff came out the 
best. These, also, had a board stood 
upin front of hive to keep out the 
snow, and to prevent the wind from 
blowing in atthe entrance and the 
sun from shining on thesame. The 
next best were those having full en- 
trance and enameled cloth over the 
top; and those having a little lower 
ventilation, and aplenty of upward, 
the poorest of all. The colony having 
the Texan queen was the first to die, 
but as I have two other queens from 
the South (one from Louisiana, and 
one from Georgia), which, with their 
bees, came through the winter in 
nee condition, I think that the 
slimate in which queens are reared 
has little, if anything, to do with their 
wintering qualities. The best colony, 
of those wintered out of doors, is the 
one having the old Palestine queen, 
which numbered 8 good, full spaces 
of bees, while 7 is the highest of any 
besides. 

Having described those wintered 
out of doors, I willnext speak of those 
wintered in the cellar. There were 
37 full colonies put in, and a few 
queen-rearing nuclei, as an experi- 
— which was not counted last 
all. 

Of the few nuclei, about one-half 


8 
Cc 


to 18, the bees were put out, and, of 
the 37, all were alive and in good con- 
dition except 3, which were rather 
weak. They gathered pollen at once, 
but the cold spell put a stop to opera- 
tions, and also showed that we are not 
always sure of warm weather when 
pollen becomes plenty. By referring 
to page 741, as above, it will be seen 
that I left the entrance to a part of 
those put in the cellar, as on the sum- 
mer stands, a part with full entrance, 
a part raised on 4 inch blocks, and the 
remainder raised on inch blocks. Upon 
examination, the other morning, I 
found that those having small en- 
trances occupied, on an average, 5 
spaces, and the bottoms of the combs 
were quite moldy. Those having the 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Wintering Bees in Cellars. 


H. V. TRAIN. 


Mr. J. B. Miller, of Mechanic Falls, 
Me., asks, on page 138, of the present 
volume of the BEE JOURNAL, that 
some one, who has wintered bees suc- 
cessfully in cellars, should *‘ give plain 
simple directions how to do it.” 


In December, 1883, I purchased two 
colonies of bees, in boxes, and moved 
them 20 miles on a sled; since that I 
| have wintered bees every winter, save 
/one. For the tirst five or six years I 
| experimented in a variety of methods, 


| and lost more or less every winter, and 





full entrance open averaged 6 spaces,|it was_ usually more. Then I com- 
with a little mold on the combs.|menced cellar wintering, and have 
Those raised on 44 inch blocks, aver- | never lost 5 per cent. in any one win- 
aged 7 spaces, with the combs nice | ter since ; and for the last five years [| 
and bright ; while those raised on inch | have not lost 1 per cent. in any one 
blocks, averaged but 544 spaces, yet| winter; and I have wintered from 125 
the combs are free from mildew. The | to 155 in the one cellar each year. I 
three weak ones are all among those | have become so confident of success 
having the small entrances. It will | that I would not give 1 cent per hive 
also be seen, by referring to page 741, | to have them wintered safely through 
that the bees were to be put in at four | any winter, cold or mild, provided 
different times; as the weather be-| they are in normal condition in the 
came suddenly cold about Nov. 22, | fall. ; 

those that were to be put in Dec.1,| If any man wants to winter bees on 
were put in without further delay, so| their summer stands, in clamps, in 
that I did not carry out that partof|caves, in dark bed-rooms, in old 
the experiment as [ intended. After | houses, or in straw piles, I have no 
those were put in on Nov. 3, the rest | advice to give. I have experimented 
had a fine flight on Nov. 10; while|in these to my sorrow; and if any of 
those put in last, had a snow storm | my friends ask me for advice about 
on them, with some cold freezing | wintering bees any where, save in a 
weather, but after careful watching | good cellar, I can only say: ** Don’t.” 
all winter, and theabove examination, | This, of course, applies only to our 
the difference is not enough to favor | climate. 

either, early or late settingin. Toward, My cellar is under the main or up- 


= latter part of the winter . cel- | right part of my house; and is 18 by 
ar seemed to become quite damp, | 9s feet, and 7 feet high. There is also 
which appeared to effect the nuclei ; | 4 cellar under one wing (the kitchen) 
but as far as I could discover, the full | 16 by 26 feet, separated from the bee 
colonies were not injured thereby. cellar by a wall, and connected with 
As the past beac hae gm — | it = a door. Rn last ye cellar is 
severe one, [ think that I am better) used for family purposes, and we pass 
prepared to winter successfully than I through it, in going to the bee cellar, 
was last pce gene do I — it — eo ted yt se = _ 
. > aol . Vf, | ras 

inch blocks, when wintering in the| very dry sand, and is made firm by 
cellar. This seems to allow all the the use of mage me stone, = smooth 
moisture to pass off, so that the bees| by quick-lime plaster, so that water 
are kept quiet, and the combs clean/| will disappear ery — = 
and bright. ; | poured upon it. set my hives four 
Regarding out-door wintering, my | deep, directly on the top of each other, 
loss has been so great that I am/|a@nd a little apart, so that I can, if 





died; the temperature was not high | 
enough for mere a handful of bees, as | 
this was about what each one was. | 
The thermometer marked 42° in the 
cellar during all the winter, after it | 
became settled, and I think, if it| 
could have been kept at 52°, these | 
little clusters of bees might nave win- 
tered quite successfully. As elm and 
soft maple were in bloom on April 14! 


hardly entitled to an opinion in the 


matter; yet, from past observation, I | 
shall try largely, the coming winter, | 
a full width entrance, witha little up- | 
ward ventilation through two or three 


quilts, covered 4 inches deep with 
chaff ; no holes left open in cover, as I 
believe all that is needed is what air 
can pass through the cracks at the top 
of the cap. 

I should have said, in my last arti- 
cle, regarding stimulating 
spring, that about the first of May, 
according to the season, all colonies 
not having 244 frames of brood were 
shut up Sr means of the division- 
board, etc. In this unfavorable spring, 
to begin so early would do no good, 
for the best colonies in my apiary do 
not have enough to amount to one 
full frame of brood. 

Borodino, N. Y., May 2, 1883. 


in the! 


| need be, take down any one tier and 
not disturb any other tier. The hives 

are set facing aisles 4 or 5 feet wide, 

so that I can pass down the aisles 
with my small bed-room lamp and see 

all the entrances at any time, day or 
night ; which I always do from two to 
five times every 24 hours. 


To prepare them for the cellar, | 
take off the enameled cloth and all 
the cushions, and put in their places, 
a piece of porous cloth, or, what I like 
better, a piece of matting from tea- 
chests (they cost nothing, when I can 
| get them), and put the cover directly 
/on this; which makes upward venti- 

lation enough for a cellar. me ther- 
mometer hangs on a post, midway of 
the cellar, and about half-way from 
the floor to the ceiling. I never al- 
| low it to fall below 40°, and never rise 
labove 50°,if I can control it; but I 
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would rather for it to rise above 60° 
than fall below 40°. Below 40° means 
dysentery or death, in my experience. 

he cellar is always kept perfectly 
dark; and the bees are never dis- 
turbed unless it becomes absolutely 
necessary. 

To ventilate the cellar, there is a 
tin pipe 4 inches in diameter, extend- 
ing from near the bottom of the celiar 
rs near the point where the pipe from 
the 
chimney, and there enters the chim- 
ney. The tin pipe is made air-tight 
through its whole length, and air- 
tight where it enters the chimney, so 
also is the stove-pipe; so that when 
ever there is a fire in the stove there 
is a heavy draft out of the cellar, and 
we always keep a fire in the stove 
when the bees are in. I consider this 
draft an essential condition. 


My last improvement in letting air 
into the cellar, is a box made of four 
boards, 16 feet long and 12 inches 
wide, nicely made so as to be water- 
tight, with both ends open. This 
forms a pipe 10x12inchesinside. One 
end of this is is fittedinto a window 
soas to admit no light. The other 
end extends 16 feet into the cellar, 
and is raised about a foot higher than 
the end in the window, so as to carry 
all the water from the melting ice out 
of the window. At the outer endo 
this pipe there is a gate by which it 
can be partly or wholly closed at pleas- 
ure. Whenever the weather is warm, 
this pipe is filled nearly full of ice or 
snow its whole length. so that all the 
air that enters the cellar comes over 
and among blocks of ice for 16 feet, 
which affects its temperature materi- 
ally. Over the inner end of this pipe 
I hang a black curtain to exclude 
light. 


I have often contemplated the feasi- | 


bility of a sub-earth pipe to act in 
conjunction with the ice pipe, so as to 
let the air through either at pleasure. 


I think it would make a perfect ar- 


rangement, but have never tried it for | 


want of strength todig or means to 
hire. With my present arrangement 
I have no trouble unless I neglect 
some of the following rules: 

1. Keep the bees breeding late in 
the fall, by feeding if necessary, and 
have them well cushioned, the en- 
trance partly closed, and otherwise 
kept warm. 

2. Put them into the cellar early, 
before any frost gathers on the honey, 
to crack the cappings. 

3. Watch very carefully, and never 
let the thermometer sink to 40° (it 
had much better never come below 
44°), and never let it rise above 50°. 

To cool off the cellar, when the 
weather outside is colder than 40°, let 
in as little air as will keep the bees 
alive, and keep ice in the pipe. When 


the cellar gets too cold, shut off the! 


air, and, if necessary, carry in a kettle 
of coals from the stove. This last is 
a good practice, whenever it can be 
done and not make the cellar too 
warm. 

4. Never take the bees out until 


they can get —. unless it is fora} 


flight, and then put them back the 





sitting room stove enters the) 


all 


only the sick ones, and have never 
done that but a few times, with a few. 

5. Exercise good common sense, 
and you will have no trouble. 


I have now 131 colonies in the cellar 
and two nuclei. They were put in 
Nov. 13; and, up to this date, they 
have not made any noise that could 
be heard 10 feet from the hive, ex- 
cepting one colony, which was:inad- 
vertantly set under the ingress pipe, 
| where the cold air fell almost directly 
on it, and they took the dysentery 
early, and I tried the carbolic acid 
and sugar ; it seemed to check it fora 
time, but they are noisy again, and I 
| Shall give them a flight the first warm 
|day. Allthe rest arein fine condi- 
ition, thus far. The thermometer 
|marks 48° this evening, and all is 


| quiet along the whole line. 

| I will close by saying to all the wise 
| ones, that, in my opinion, if their bees 
|never getany sour honey, they will 
never have dysentery; and I do not 
|care how much pollen they have, 
|either. If any doubt my statement or 
| opinion, let them carefully examine 
|every hive that has the disease, and 
| see if they do not find sour honey, if 
| they find any. Mind another thing, if 
| in cellar ; the honey outside the clus- 
| ter gets cold enough to condense the 
| breath of the bees; that honey will 
| almost always sour, more or less, and 
| give dysentery. 
| Mauston, Wis., March 17, 1883. 
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The Western Bee’ Keepers’ Conven- 

| tion was held at Independence, Mo., 
| April 28. Jas. A. Nelson, of Wyan- 
dott, Kans., president, on taking the 
| chair, said : 
GENTLEMEN :—I am glad to meet 
|so many bee-keepers on the present 
|oecasion. I have nothing of special 
|importance to offer, but think the 
wintering problem deserves attention, 
and will give you some items of my 
/own experience. 

I put into winter quarters 66 colo- 
/nies on the summer stands, all but 11 
|of them in Langstroth hives, and 
| nearly all of them had chaff cushions, 
6 or 8 inches thick in the upper stories; 
| [have lost 8 colonies in all, 3 in Lang- 
|stroth hives,and 5 in hives having 
| deeper frames. A few weak ones are 

still among them, and since the first 

of April, some of the strongest colo- 
lnies have dwindled, and one has 
|superseded the queen. The young 
| queen was fertilizedand laying on the 
| 20th inst. 

Another matter—small, it may be, 
but bee-keeping is made up of small 
matters. I notice that many persons 
do not save the bits of comb which are 
necessarily made, about an apiary. 
The demand for beeswax is great and 
increasing, and it behooves us all to 
save and produce all we possibly can. 
It is no great trouble with a wax ex- 
tractor to place the bits of comb into 
it, and when once full, to heat it and 
let the wax run into a pan placed to 
hold it. A wax extractor will soon 
pay for itself in the amount of wax 





_, The question is often asked, “* Will 
it pay to use foundation at present 
prices.” I answer yes—in an ordinary 
season it will pay to use iteven at a 
cost of $1 per pound, or to use wired 
frames filled with it, even if they cost 
25 cents each. I have proven it by 
actual experiments in my own apiary. 

In thanking you for the unexpected 
honor of being elected president of 
this association, allow me to express 
the hope that our present meeting 
meg be pleasant and profitable to us 
all. 
The members made individual 
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Mr. S. W. Salisbury, secretary of 
the convention. read the following 
aper : 

~s President and Members of the 

Western Bee-Keepers’ Association : 

On fixing the time for our semi- 
annual meeting, which has now ar- 
rived, our members generally shared 
the desire to learn from each other 
how their bees had passed the winter, 
and how well prepared they were for 
active summer work. 


In this latitude 1 am confident that 
bees winter best on their summer 
stands, especially if they are protected 
with a mat or quilt over their frames, 
or with a piece of burlap or carpeting 
that will a the chaff or leaves, 
which should half fill the upper story, 
from getting between the frames. 
They must, however, in any situation 
have plenty of food, and 1 am confi- 
dent that 20 pounds of ee | is the 
least possible amount that will safely 
bring a colony through winter and the 
| first two months of spring. Where 
bees can have an opportunity to fly 
every month, and generally several 
days during each month, as they us- 
ually do in this latitude, I think it 
|must be obvious that bees will suffer 
less by natural frosts than by confine- 
ment in a cellar. 

But an unusually severe winter, 
with long continued cold, will neces- 
| sarily produce damaging effects upon 
| bees on their summer stands. t 

the thermometer stand at zero, or 
thereabouts, for two weeks at a single 
| time, and chaff hives are insufficient 
| protection. Let this cold be contin- 
ued for 30 or 40 days without inter- 
ruption, and every colony must suffer, 
i\while a large percentage will be 
ruined. An occasional mild day, 
which, without inducing bees to fly, 








same day. I never take mine out un-| that might otherwise be allowed to go|enables them to move among the 


less they get the dysentery, and then 


| to waste. 





| frames and replenish their stores for 
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present use from different parts of| bers diminish; while the claim that 
the hive, tides them overanother cold | impure honey causes it. is answered 
spell and enables them, with health | by the fact that other colonies, feeding 
and vigor, to greet the invigorating | from the same source of supply, are 
rays of the sun on every salubrious | not affected in the least. I would 
day of the winter solstice. In colder | suggest faithful inquiry and observa- 
latitudes, cellar wintering must be} tion among the members of this as- 
preferable ; in warmer latitudes cellar | sociation as to the real cause or causes 


nies, all capable of collecting surplus 
stores. The old colonies being fur- 
nished with frames of foundation, 
have such additional work to perform 
that in a majority of cases they forget 
to cast a swarm that season. Such 
swarms, however, as do issue, I fur- 


wintering would be intolerable. 


Every bee-keeper has his own fancy | 
for hives. Every novice in bee-keep- | 
ing tries to invent some new arrange- | 
ment for a hive superior to all others. | 
Not long since such an inventor ex- | 
hibited to me a device to prevent 
drones from building drone comb, 
which he declared with great sin- 
cerity and earnestness to be wholly | 
his own. He positively affirmed he 
had not got the idea from any book 
whatever, and extorted from me the 
promise not to make public his device | 
until he had obtained a patent. In 
imagination he could see millions in | 
it, notwithstanding he is the only per- 
son in the world who ever knew of 
drone bees making any comb at all. 

But nearly every bee-keeper, in 
some easy or natural way, becomes | 
attached to some particular kind or 
form of hive, and as he makes the 
business a specialty disposes of or dis- 
eards others and develops his favorite 
kind. We thus see nearly every 
yrominent apiarist in the country (all, 
10Wwever, with movable frames) using 
a different style of hive. 

The Langstroth, undoubtedly, has 
the call at present, being exclusively 
recommended by several prominent 
bee journals, but I very much doubt 
its general adaptation or desirability. 
The length of its frame, 17 inches, and | 
depth only 9 inches. makes it objec- | 
tionable for successful wintering and | 
springing of its inmates. It is un-| 
doubtedly too large and barn-like. 
Going between thatand the American 
frame, I have found, by an experi- 
ence of 20 years, that a similarly con- 
structed frame, 14 inches long and 11 
inches deep is best. 

Little attention is usually given to} 
the ventilation of hives, especially in 
summer. Not unfrequently the front 
of a hive remains for weeks covered 
with bees while they hang in festoons 
from the bottom board, and all for the 
want of ventilation. Let a hive, thus 
coverea, be raised one-quarter of an | 
inch from the bottom board, and kept | 
so raised by blocks under its corners, | 
and every one of this idle crowd will | 
go inside the hive or into the fields to | 
work in less than a single hour. | 


Its a mistake to say that bees clus- | 
ter outside the hive for the sake of 
swarming. They never stop work for | 
that purpose, but when they cannot | 
sufficiently ventilate their hive to pre- | 
vent danger of their comb melting | 
down, they have sufficient sense to go 
outside, and thus save their stores. 

One of 
probably the most fatal malady among 
the bees, in this locality, is dysentery. 
We know its effects. but we can only 

uess at its cause. To say that it has 

iminished numbers, or cold weather, 
or impure honey, does not satisfy the 
anxious inquirer ; for some colonies in 


| sideratum o 


|colonies should 


the most provoking, and} 








the cellar are afflicted with it, and as 
the sick ones die, of course their num- 


of meee among our bees and the 
resultant remedies for the disease. 

It is always noticeable that some 
colonies build up and increase much 
faster in the spring than others. To 
have them all full of bees and ready 
for the honey harvest is the great de- 
the apiarist. The most 
prosperous colonies, early in the 
month of May, can suffer the loss of 
a frame of brood without apparent 


|injury, while the impetus, energy and 


strength given toa weak and strug- 
gling colony, by the insertion of such 
frame, is almost wonderful. 

I deem it of the utmost importance 


|to have every colony in an apiary as 


nearly equal, both in stores and bees, 


| by the middle of May, as possible, and 


this equality can easily be effected by 
the interchange of a few frames be- 
tween them. Of course all queenless 
be supplied with 
queens before this time, and weak 
ones united. 


The question as to how many bees | 
|can protitably be kept in one place is 


not readily determined. I see it no- 
ticed that in some parts of Germany 
several thousand colonies are fre- 


quently found in a single compact | 
neighborhood, while in this country | 


the weight of authority seems to place 


amuch smaller limit to the number | 
protitably be kept in one) 


that can 
locality. 


Let us, if possible, add something | 
to the solution of this question at our | 


future meetings. 
Since brimstone has, in 
measure, been discarded, the question 


of increase enters seriously into the 
| calculations of the bee-keeper. 


How to overcome the great dis- 
asters of winter and spring without 
detriment to the crop of honey? If 
he works for increase he can obtain 


|no surplus honey, and consequently 


no revenue, as the demand for colo- 
nies is limited and prices very un- 
satisfactory. 

The natural tendency of bees is to 
swarm, not only once, 
three times. 
thus left 
produce no surplus. 
third swarms are often too small to 
obtain a livelihood until the coming 
spring, while the first swarm can only 
furnish a small amount of honey to 
the bee-keeper. He must, therefore, 
restrain swarming, and keep his forces 
united in order to obtain the best 
results. 

As time for swarming approaches, 
I remove two frames of brood and 
bees from each of the most prosper- 
ous colonies, being very careful not 
to take the queen, and uniting eight 
of these frames ina single hive, thus 
construct one-fourth as many new 
colonies as I have in my apiary. By 
giving these new colonies a queen- 
cell ready to hatch, 1 soon have this 
number of full and prosperous colo- 


a great | 


but twice or | 
The parent colony is) 
without workers, and can | 
The second and | 


nish with two or three frames of 
brood from the hive whence they 
came (first removing all queen-cells 
| therefrom), and then place them on 
|the old stand. The parent colony I[ at 
|once break up into nuclei for queen 
|rearing, or unite the frames with 
| others into full colonies. 
| Other questions readily present 
| themselves for consideration, but I 
| desist, with the remark that it is 
| probably a good thing that we do not 
| all think exactly alike. 
| The discussion which followed was 
| based mostly on points made by the 
| essayist. 
| L. W. Baldwin says he prefers cel- 
lar wintering. He placed 207 colonies 
|in the cellar the Ist of December, and 
| wintered every one. He returned 
them to the summer stands on the Ist 
of March, and found, by weighing, 
|that they had consumed only five 
| pounds and one ounce of honey each ; 
| while out of doors they would have 
consumed ten or twelve pounds each. 
J.D. Meador prefers small frames 
| of 10 or 11 inches depth; he would not 
use the Langstroth frame; he thinks 
bees prepare themselves for swarming 
by quietness and fattening ; he thinks 
bees on summer stands must have the 
sun to shine on their hives in winter ; 
he lost heavily this last winter of such 
colonies as he did not properly pre- 
pare for winter. 

P. Baldwin says bees prepare for 
swarming by clustering and resting, 
and that they will do so inside of the 
|hive and in boxes if not on the out- 
side ; he does not want foundation nor 
old combs for swarms. His bees do 

best in making their own comb. 

D.G. Parker wants foundation to 
prevent excess of drones, if for no 
other purpose, because bees construct 
drone comb largely, especially in 
swarming time. 

The 20th day of September was des- 
|ignated as the time, and Independ- 
| ence as the place for holding the next 
;}convention. Committees were ap- 
| pointed to prepare premium lists for 
said occasion, and to make arrange- 
ments for a two days’ session. 

Thanks are extended to Mrs. J. D. 
Meador for providing a sumptuous 
collation, which was served in an ad- 
joining room in the court house, and 
heartily relished. 
| Sundry other miscellaneous busi- 
ness was transacted and convention 
adjourned. S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 








ft The Southwestern Iowa Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at the apiary of L. E. 
Mercer, Lenox, Taylor county, lowa, 


May 26, 1883. Meeting called at 10 
o’clock sharp. Forenoon: Election 
of officers. Afternoon: Work in the 
apiary, when any question, with re- 
gard to handling bees, will be practi- 
cally explained. Accommodations will 
be provided for visitors from a dis- 
tance. W. J. OLIVER, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Burying Bees in Clamps. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


In the BEE JOURNAL, page 177, is 
an article by Mr. Wm. Bradford on 
clamp wintering and ventilation. On 
April 19, | visited two box-hive men 


who both wintered their bees as de- | 


scribed in the first part of Mr. Brad- 
ford’s article. 


One of the men is very old, and has | 
kept bees fora number of years, al- | 


ways with success, whenever he has 
buried his bees. 


ter. He had taken out 12 colonies the 
day before I visited him, and the bees 
were flying out of the hives and carry- 
ing in pollen, and were very strong. 
The hives were clean and not ‘ spot- 
ted,” in the least; the combs were 
all clean and bright, with plenty of 
honey. He winters about 10 or 12 
colonies in a place. 

After packing straw around the 
hives, he puts straw on top, then some 
dry dirt on the tops of the hives, then 
covers Over with boards to keep out 
the wet ; then coversall up with earth, 
3or4inches deep. The hives came 
out as dry as when put in. He gives 
no upward ventilation ; the hives are 
sealed up as tight as the bees can do 
it. There isa hole in the side of the 
hives, 5 or 6 inches from the bottoms. 
The hive sets upon a 4x4 joist, in the 
bottom of trench. He puts straw or 
buckwheat chaff on the bottom. 
said, one fall, he had 100 colonies of 
bees; he put them in on Oct. 1, and 
they remained there until April 1; 
when he took them out they were in 
fine condition, without loss. 
the colonies were very small, but they 
came out with plenty of bees and 
honey. 

He covers up his trenches with 
boards, and that saves digging new 
trenches every fall. He cleans out 
the straw sometime before he wants 


to put the bees in, and lets them dry | 
It does not take a very large | 
It saves | 


out. 
place to bury 100 colonies. 
carrying them in the cellar, and is not 
half the work that it isto pack them 
in chaff. 

I shall have him help me bury some 
of mine, next fall, if all is well. 
have tried almost all kinds of ways, 
but lose some in any way. 


I thought I would write this, and, 
perhaps, it might give some light on 
the wintering subject. Some may 
think they are right, but when they 
test their ways of wintering, year 
after year, they may fail in some 
years. This man told me he heard so 
much about wintering in chaff, that 
in the winter of 1881-82, he packed all 
of his in chaff, except 5 or 6 which he 
buried, and these were all he had left 
for seed. One of his neighbors, who 
had buried his bees, in other winters, 
thought he would Jet them go that 
winter, and lost them all (some 80 col- 
onies) ; all the man had to depend on 
for a living, and an old man at that. 

One of my neighbors winters his 
bees, packed in chaff He uses an ex- 
tra box, and sets the hive in the bot- 


He showed me the! 
places where they wintered last win- | 


He | 


Some of | 


1 | 


| 
'tom. There is about 1\ inch of space 
| under the frames; the entrance is 4 
inches long and 3¢ high ; he leaves the | 
| quilts on, the same as he puts them on | 
,atter taking off the surplus boxes. | 
| The bees wax them down as close as 
| they can; hehas nothing over the 
frames, and does not cut holes through 
ithe combs. His bees come out good. 


In the year of 1881-82, when 1 lost| 
75 colonies, his came out without loss. 
There was no chance for upward ven- 
tilation, for the quilts were all covered 
with propolis, and waxed tight to the 
| frames. 

Franklinton, N. Y., April 30, 1883. 
| The Standard Langstroth Frame. 


M. ALVES. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


} 
| G. 


Mr. James Heddon, on page 224 of 
the BEE JOURNAL, advocates 17% 
|inches as the proper length of the 
| Langstroth frame, on the sole reason 
| that it is so given by Mr. Langstroth, 
|in his book published about 20 years 
|since. Now. I submit four proposi- 
tions why 175g, and not 173 inches, 
|should be universally accepted as the 
| standard length. 


| 1. There are more Langstroth 
| frames in use of that length than any 
| other. 
| 2. The largest manufacturers of 
hives, and the greatest number of | 
| them, have adopted this size. 
3. This size will exactly take eight | 
|standard one-pound sections—a very | 
important consideration with those 
| who prefer to take their honey in 
| frames. 
4. The editors of the principal bee 
| periodicals have, and do now, give 
| this size as the standard, and on the 
|authority of the Editor AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Langstroth him- 
self has approved the change. See 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1882, | 
page 251. 
Now, if these propositions are all | 
true, and Mr. Heddon cannot success- 
| fully disprove them, the conclusion to 
| all whoappreciate their weight is, that 
the standard Langstroth frame should 
| be, and is 175¢ inches in length. 
Now, in the light of the above, I 
‘must submit that Mr. Heddon, in 
|selling and advocating a frame 173¢ 
linches in length as the standard 
Langstroth frame, is in this particu- 
lar detrimental. 
_ Henderson, Ky. 


| [As stated by Mr. Alves, in 1878 we 
referred this matter to Mr. Langs-| 
| troth, and he replied that he now con- | 





| sidered 175g the correct measurement | 
| for the length of the standard Langs- | 
troth frame. See BEE JOURNAL for 
1878, page 427. As Mr. Alves remarks, 
ithe fact that this size of frame is 
|better adapted to the use of cases to 
hold 8 small sections, should be very 
potent in deciding the point in con- 


\troversy This small difference often 
' makes serious trouble.—Ep.] 


For the American Bee Journal 
How to Press and Mount Flowers. 


F. A. HUNTLEY. 


In reply to Mr. N. Z. Hutchinson’s 
inquiry in the Bez JOURNAL of April 
25, asking how to press and motint 
flowers for study, [ will give the 


| method by which the students of the 


Iowa Agricultural College make up 
their herbariums. 


In the first place the collector should 
have everything in readiness for col- 
lecting, pressing and mounting his 
specimens before he begins the work. 

he tools and apparatus for collecting 
consist of a good sharp pocket knife 
to be used for cutting and trimming, 
a gardner’s trowel, or a good strong 
butcher-knife for digging, as it is 
sometimes advantageous to have a 
portion of the root with the flower, 
und a botanizer’s can, or some other 
convenient vessel, for carrying the 
plants and keeping them from the dry 
air and sun. The collector will find it 
greatly to his advantage to have a 
good pocket lens with him, to enable 
him to examine more closely the va- 
rious parts of his specimens. He 
should have a note book in which he 
may note down anything that he 
might want to look up, at some other 
time ; and if he wishes to classify his 
specimens while out, he should have 
a good classifier’s manual with him. 
The one used here,and probably the 
best in the United States, is the one 
edited by Dr. Asa Gray, the well- 
known professor of botany in Harvard 
University. It is always easy to class- 
ify specimens while they are fresh, 
as all ne may then be easily dis- 
cerned. 

The apparatus for 
of two wide 


ressing consists 
boards, about 12x18 


| inches ; these should have cleats nailed 


on them, to keep them from warping, 
and to keep the lower one up from the 


floor,so that no dampness will con- 


tract about the press. 
The pressing paper should be thick 


j}and reasonably soft in texture, so as 


to be a good absorbent. The paper 
sold for putting under carpets is 
about as good as can be_ procured. 
Tissue paper is the best for keeping 
the specimens from direct contact 
with the drying paper. All the paper 
should be cut to fit the press. In 
placing the plants in the press, great 
care should be taken to arrange the 
yarts,as to the position they are to 
vave after mounting; the leaves 
should be so arranged asto show both 
upper and under surfaces. Where a 
ortion of the root is to be saved, it is 
best to cut one side entirely off, so as 


‘to avoid unevenness in the specimen. 


The amount of weight to be ap- 
plied to the press should be enough to 
flatten the specimens without crush- 
ing. Driers should be changed twice 
a day and placed in the sunshine, or 
near a fire, so that they may be thor- 
oughly dried before exchanging them 
for the damp ones in the press. 

The value of a specimen depends 
upon the rapidity and care with which 
it has been dried. Therefore, the 
press should always be kept ina dry 
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place. When the specimens have be- 
come thoroughly dried, they should 
be mounted on white paper and la- 
beled with the name of the order, 
genus, species, and the common 
name, if it be known; any other in- 
formation may be placed upon these 
labgls, which will help to identify the 
specimens. 

The mounting paper used should be 
a good article, smooth, stiff and firm ; 
and, according to Dr. Gray’s direc- 
tions, should weigh about 28 pounds 
to the ream of 480sheets. The size of 
the herbarium sheet adopted in the 
United States, is 114x164 inches. 
Paper may be procured from a bindery 


or ordered by any stationer; a good | 
article should cost about a cent a) 


sheet. 

The specimen should be mounted 
about the centre of the sheet, and the 
label placed in the lower right hand 
corner. The label should be not 
larger than 154x3 inches, and they 
may be partly printed, if the collector 
so desires. 


Secretary, and J.S.Reding, Treasurer. 

Committee to draft by-laws, J. 8. 
Bruten, John Nilson and E. Kammer- 
dienner. The next meeting to be held | 
in Joplin. A regular meeting is to be 
held on the first Thursday in each 
month. 

It is designated that the meeting be 
held in different places in the district, 
so as to accommodate all who are in- 
terested in apiculture. 

Resolutions adopted that the Kansas 
Bee-Keeper, Columbus, Kansas, and | 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chi- | 
cago, [ll., be furnished with a synopsis | 
of the proceedings of this meeting. | 
| Adjourned. J.S. BRUTEN, Pres. | 
IRA CREECH, Sec. 
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| For the American Bee Journal. 
| 


Cure for Foul Brood. 


| JOHN DUNN. 
The following I have copied from | 
| the Desert News, from the penof W,| 


| long ago, are these: r 
-honey gathering ; second ring, good- 
/nature ; third ring, to get rid of that 


did not want it to take place until I 
had a good queen to give the bees.” 
Tooele City, Utah, May 2, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


That “Three Ring” Fancy. 
W. H. SHIRLEY. 


On page 236 of the BEE JOURNAL 
for May 9, 1888, Mr. James Heddon, 
in his reply to W. Z. Hutchinson, on 
‘** Best bees; how obtained,” puts me 
down asa “ring” fancier, but fails 
to give my way of “ring” or band 
breeding. The rings I anchored so 
First ring, good 


hybrid cross ‘‘ cross” and strained 


| mixed-up mess. 


Yes; I havea fancy for the golden 
rings, but it must be backed up by the 
ring of pure gold, and I shall try hard 
to breed up my apiary of 100 colonies, 
so that they will be all alike,as near 


For fastening the specimen on the 


herbarium sheet, common white glue, | 4: & P- M. Greggs, of Payson, Utah : | 88 poeaes. Be two kines af Rives. 


dissolved in just enough acetic acid so | 
that it may be easily applied with a| 
brush, has been found to be the best | 
for all ordinary plants. 

As the sepcimens are mounted, the 
sheets may be laid away in a binder 
or a good clean box made of tin or 
wood. A good home-made binder is 
made by taking card-board and cut- 
ting it a trifle larger than the her- 
barium sheets, and making a hinge 
of cloth on one side, and with strings 
to the other side, and ends of the 


cover with which to tie the sheets in. 
herbarium should always be| 


The 
— ina dry place,so that no mold 
will collect on the specimens and de- 
stroy them. Sometimes the herbarium 
is attacked by insects, which are very 
destructive, and especially is this so 
with honey-bearing plants. To ef- 
fectually destroy these pests sprinkle 
the specimen with a mixture of alco- 
hol and corrosive sublimate. 

Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa, 
May 2, 1883. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal 


Jasper County, Mo., Convention. 


In pursuance of a call heretofore | 


‘The plan we adopt for the destruc- 
tion of this fatal disease (viz.: foul 
brood) among bees, is as follows: | 
When we discover a colony affected | 
by this disease, we find the queen and | 
cage her. We then remove the af- | 
fected hive and replace it with a box | 

ainted the same coloras the hive. 

Ve next brush the bees off the combs 
into this box, and allow them to stay 
there 48 hours. The caged queen is| 
then put in the box with the bees, and | 
is kept caged 48 hours. There should | 
be no frames or combs put in the box | 
during this time, but a few sticks | 
| may be put in for them to work upon. | 

When the bees are brushed off the | 
combs, the combs should be imme- | 
diately destroyed, also. the hive. | 
While staying in the box the bees) 
should not be confined, but allowed | 
to fly out freely, so as to cleanse them- | 
selves outside the hive, then they will | 
| not besmear each other. | 


| At the expiration of 48 hours the 
| bees should be transferred to the hive, 
| which is designed for them to occupy. 
| This hive should be filled up with 
| frames with foundationin them. The 
/queen is now liberated, and the bees 
are now cleansed and ready to go to 
work like anew swarm. If a frame 





issued, about 25 bee-keepers assem-| Of brood is given them, it will be bet- 
bled at the office of Ira Creech, in| ter and safer, as they will not then 
Joplin, Jasper County, Mo. he desert the hive. This remedy has 
meeting was called to order, and Dr. | been used for five years with success, 
J. T. Bruten chosen chairman, Ira | @nd never known to fail. It will only 
Creech secretary. The chairman|@pply during the honey season. If | 
stated the object of the meeting, after | foul brood is discovered in early 
which a general discussion was en- | Spring, before the honey season, or in 
tered into by Bruten, Holden, Creech, | the fall of the year, after the honey 
Kemmerdienner, Mrs. Gaston and | Season, we know of no remedy but 
others, upon the best way to handle | destroying bees, hive and all. 
bees, which brought out the ideas of the | Since the 29th of March bees have 
various bee-keepers present in regard | not been out much; it has been snow- 
to hives, artificial and natural swarms, | ing and raining most of the time, so 
and various other items connected | that a few colonies have perished. I 
with the apiary ; after which a perma-| have been able to keep my bees in 
nent organization was had, which was | good condition. I have found one of 
named the Jasper County Bee-Keep-| my colonies queenless (hybrids), so I 
ers’ Association. have given them a frame of eggs and 
Officers elected for the first year:| brood,so that they can raise an Ital- | 
Dr. J. T. Bruten, President; 8. B.| ian queen, as I was not sorry that the | 
Holden, Vice-President ; Ira Creech,' old hybrid queen was gone, only I! 


| frames, 


| instructions 


| starve 


or two kinds of beesfor me! And the 
bee I am after is the one that will 
yroduce the most honey, whether 
black. brown or blue ; three rings or 
no rings. 

I took my first lessons of bee-keep- 
ing from Mr. T. F. Bingham, for four 
weeks, in 1876. That four weeks of 
practical knowledge has been worth 
many dollars to me, and to those about 
to take up bee-keeping as a business, 
I would say, go and spend a season 
with some practical apiarist, regard- 
less of cost; after that, subscribe for 
some good bee-paper and you will 
then feel master of the business. As 
a teacher I know of noneso well fitted 
in every respect, as my esteemed 
friend, James Heddon. I speak from 
experience. ‘‘ Honor to whom honor 
is due.” 

Glenwood, Mich. 


ae 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Standard Frame, Etc. 


D. F. MARRS. 


There seems to be a move among 
bee-keepers to adopt a standard frame, 


| which I believe to be a grand idea. 


|\IThave been making my hives, this 


| spring, of the Simplicity, two-stories. 


high; but as Mr. Heddon says some 
have different sized Langstroths, and 
by comparing his figures with my 
Pfind that my frames are 4 
inch too long. This Il very much re- 
gret, for [ have quite a number of 
hives made, but I made mine by the 
laid down in Koot’s 
A BC Book. 
My bees are just ‘on a big tear;” 
I have had 8 swarms already—some of 
my colonies have swarmed twice ; my 
first swarm came out April 6th; the 
next on the 9th or 10th. I have 16 
colonies spring count, two are weak ; 
they are all hybrids, or mixtures of 
various grades, from the black to a 
bright yellow. 
I only lost one in wintering, and it 
through lack of attention. 
Such a thing as wintering bees in a 
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cellar is unknown here, only by read- 
ing of it in the papers. 

hat swarms have issued are the 
largest lever saw. I hived the last 
and largest one, as usual, in the lower 
story only of the 9-frame Simplicity 
Langstroth hive, and it lacked about 
a quart of holding all the bees after 
they got on the frames. Probably I 
should have divided it into two, giving 
one an extra queen; but I just set on 
the other story, raising the duck on 
top of the other frames. The bees 
are gathering honey from what we 
call the primrose, of which our prai- 
ries are white, during April and May; 
also from a blue blossom resembling 
the common sage. 

This is the first year I ever knew 
bees to lie out in early spring ; even 
our earliest swarms lay out for several 
days, but all are at work now, except 
some old ones in box hives which 
have not swarmed yet. 

South Bosque, Tex., May 6, 1883. 


— + <+ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


How to Read Works on Bee-Culture. 


W. H. 


STEWART. 


I have owned and handled bees, 
more or less, for the last 40 years, and 
Ihave read many works on bee-cul- 
ture during that period. I have ever 
experienced a peculiar delight in see- 
ing bees work, and in handling them ; 
although the handling of bees 30 or 
40 years ago was attended with more 
pain than pleasure. 

I have ever found that bee-keepers 
were of an inquiring turn of mind. 
Whenever two or more of them met 
in conversation, some bee talk would 
have to be passed around, each inquir- 
ing of the other how they managed 
to get along with the bees and avoid 
mishaps and drawbacks, and, as the 
conversation led on, the art of bee- 
keeping would often be discussed in 
all its various ramifications (as far as 
then understood), and as we were 
about to part, I have often put a bee- 
book or paper in the hand of a friend, 
telling them, at the same time, that 
they would derive from it very much 
valuable information, if they would 
read it carefully. 

When we met those persons again, 
we would inquire how they liked the 
books. Of course we got various an- 
swers. Some seemed much delighted, 
and said they had found very much 
valuable instruction inthem. Others 
that seemed to view the subject at a 
shorter range, would say: 


in bee-culture in that locality, and he 
would recommend to others the modus 
operandi that seemed to work well in 
a mild climate. The reader lived, we 
will say,in Northern New York or 
Canada, and he found that bee-cul- 
ture, as laid down,in the book, was 
just the opposite of Wiis own experience. 


During all these many years, bee- 
culture has become wider spread, and 
has also taken a higher stand, anda 
magazine like the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is found to contain letters, 
giving the experience of the most im- 
portant bee-keepers of every State in 
the Union. Not only so, but of Can- 
ada,England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Scotland, and, in fact, all parts of the 
civilized world. 

Now, suppose an amateur bee- 
keeper should read, in the BEE Jour- 
NAL, the experience and success of a | 
bee-keeper in Texas, who used a hive 
that would hold about half a bushel, 
and had plenty of swarms in the 
month of March; wintered all on the 
summer stands, without any other 
protection than a simple plain box of 
inch boards; and extracted honey in 
April. 

Suppose this amateur bee-man lived 
in Vermont or Canada, and engaged 
in bee-culture on the Texas plan, he 
would be sure to meet failures on 
every hand, by over-looking the fact 
that bee-culture in Texas is not at 
all like bee-culture in any Northern 
climate. 

On the other hand, if this beginner 
had discriminatéd between bee-cul- 
ture in Texas and bee-culture as prac- 
ticed by Mr. Jones, of Canada, and 
| had been governed by the experience 
| of the latter,-he might have met with 
| success. 

Let us suppose thata man should 
cast anchor in Northern Wisconsin, 
|in the month of November, with his 
| wife and five or six robust children, 
| and propose to let the children sleep 
'on the ground, and himself and wife 
in the blanket-clad wagon, through 
| the three or four months that he} 
| wished to remain. rr you re-| 
/monstrate with him, and tell him of 
| his imprudence, and he should reply | 
|that he often did in that way in| 
| Louisiana, where he came from. You 
/might post up notices that there would 
| be half a dozen second-class funerals 
|at that camp within four weeks, and | 
| you would be safe in doing so. 


| Thetruth is, that all warm-blooded 
|animals require a certain amount of, 
| warmth, or they are not in a comfort- | 
| ee condition. If they are not com- 
| fortable, then they cannot be healthy. | 








in it that which will do them good in 
their localities. 
Then, scan we keen the A. B. JOURNAL, 
Met in frienly council there ; 


Sisters, brothers, all fraternal, 
Strength in union everywhere. 


Strength in union, be our motto, 
Emblem, little honey -bee ; 

Outward, onward, swell the echo, 
Greeting, send it o’er the seu. 


Orion, Wis. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
Remarks on Those Big Reports. 


J. L. VAN ZANDT, M. D. 


In Gleanings of about May 1882, B. 
F. Carroll, of Texas, reports a re- 
markable queen (a _— Cyprian, if 
I mistake not), which was proving to 
be wonderfully prolific, filling in all 
four stories, 40 frames with brood. 
Later, in July, he reports the “largest 
yield” 700 lbs. of honey. Then he is 
called to order, stating that Mr. Some- 
body had previously reported 737 lbs.; 
in lowa, probably. There being an 
abundance of rain, Mr. C.’s es 
in the fall gathered 100 lbs. more and 
enough.to winter on—after your bees, 
Mr. Editor, were asleep. 

A great cry is raised, *‘4 or 5 doubled 
up,” “yield of colony and increase,” 
and sundry insinuations, because for- 
sooth Mr. C., with a climate allowin 
his bees to gather pollen every month 
in the year, and honey almost as long, 
should report a yield of less than 9 per 
cent. more than an Iowa man, whose 
bee year is but little more than half 
as long. 

If itis a yield of a one-story hive, 
and not of the immediate progeny 
(workers) of one queen that is to be 
reported, I would suggest to Mr. C. 
that he have a one-story hive large 
enough to accommodate her Royal 
Highness, in order that his report will 
** pass muster.” 

‘he writers from whom I have 
quoted, are all readers of Gleanings, 
so in charity I conclude that they 
overlooked Mr. C.’s explanation, and 


| also the report of over 1,000 lbs. from 
| one queen and her increase. 


This is not prompted by personal 
friendship, as I am not acquaipted 
with Mr. C. 

Dido, Texas. 


<7. > < --—_—- 


For the American Bee Journal 


Western New York Convention. 


A few of the leading bee-keepers of 
Western New York, held a meeting 


**T hardly know whether I like that| Animal life is shortened up just in| at Fredonia, April 28, 1883, and organ- 


Magazine very much or not. Why, 
the truth is, that the more I read it, 
the more I got mixed, and when I 
had read it all through, I made up my 
mind that I didn’t know a thing about 
bees, and the book didn’t know half 
as much as I did.” 


| proportion to the ill-health of the in- 
|dividual. As with children and our | 
domestic animals, even so with bees; | 
| they all need different care in differ- | 
| ent localities. 
| Thus, all will see, that in order to} 
'geta ‘“‘portion of meat in due sea-| 


ized an Association. The day was 
not one calculated to make bee men 
boyant, being cold and raw, with oc- 
casional gusts of snow ; the hills from 
2to4miles south of Fredonia bein 

shrouded with a snowy mantle, which 
no doubt kept many from attending. 


Now, the truth is, that many who/| son,” it becomes necessary that we| The meeting was, however, a very 
have made the latter answer, were | glean from our bee paper the most| enthusiastic one;8 became members 


men of very sound minds, but as they | important items as deduced from ex- | 
seemed to overlook one fact, the whole | periences of our own locality, and as | 
work was to them confusion. For in-|the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL em- 
stance, the article was, perhaps, writ-| bodies the experience of the most re- | 
ten by an author living in Southern liable bee-keepers of the civilized | 
Ohio, who had given his experience | world, it is very easy for all to find| 


by paying the membership fee of 50 
cents, and the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent—U. E, Dodge, Fredonia. Vice 
President—T. A. C. Everets, Ran- 
dolph. Secretary—T. W. Gleason, 
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Fredonia. Treasurer — Miss Bessie 
Marsh. 

It was then resolved that each mem- 
ber be requested to obtain others to 
unite with the Association, collect 
the fees and forward them to the 
Secretary. 

The Secretary was instructed to 

repare the minutes of the meeting 
or publication, and to be paid $1 for 
expenses and trouble. 

T. A.C. Everets made some very 
interesting remarks on ae Rear- 
ing, Wintering, etc. He was not 
much in favor of cellar wintering; 
he preferred contracting the brood 
chamber (according to the size of the 
colony) with division boards, and en- 
casing the hives on the summer 
stands in an outside shell, some 4 to 6 
inches longer than the hive, packing 
the space at the sides and on the top 
of the hive with dry forest leaves ; he 
much preferred this method to cellar 
wintering. 

E. Moon, of Moon's Station, said it 
was 40 years since he bought his first 
ona of bees, and he had more or 
less bees ever since, sometimes as 
high as 30 or 40 colonies; he has honey 
on his table 2 or 3 times a day, the 
year round, and divided liberally with 
the needy around him; he had never 
sold but 14 lbs. of honey during the 40 
years he had kept bees; he had 18 
good colonies last fall, but only had 3 
very weak ones this spring; yet he 
was not discouraged; he had just 
bought 12 colonies, and was prepared 
to start anew and make bee-keeping 
pay 5 what he wanted to know was 
10w to winter bees successfully, and 
advised beginners to go slow. 

President Dodge spoke very favor- 
ably of cellar wintering ; although he 
had only one year’s experience in 
that method of wintering; if he could 
succeed as well every winter as he had 
during the past one, he could hardly 
ask anything better, losing only one 
weak colony out of 42 wintered in his 
cellar. He had compared closely the 
condition of those wintered in the 
cellar and those wintered on the sum- 
mer stands; hé thought the indica- 
tions were very much in favor of cellar 
wintering. Speaking of hives, he said 
it makes but little difference what 
pattern we use, provided it be so con- 
structed as to be easy of manipulation 
at all times, and suscéptible of thor- 
ough packing and protection to the 
bees, with surplus arrangements both 
for comb and extracted honey. He 
would not advise bee-keepers to win- 
ter their bees all inone way; would 
winter some in the cellar, some on the 
summer stands, and, perhaps, a few 
colonies, each winter, in clamps. He 
was asked by C. E. Gates what books 
on bee-culture he would recommend 
for beginners. He replied that this 
was « delicate question to answer. 
Should he give his honest opinion, it 
might hit some one’s corns. He had 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. Cook’s 
Manual of the Apiary, A B C in Bee- 
Culture, Dzierzon’s Rational Bee- 
Keeping, Newman's Bees and Honey, 
Alley’s Handy Book for Bee-Keepers, 
etc.—all works of the highest merit. 
He would advise beginners to pur- 
chase one or more of these, and sub- 


| scribe for some good bee paper, and 
| start witha few colonies. He thinks 
| the Langstroth hive, for beginners, 
|as good as any. He feeds all colonies, 
short of stores, with good granulated 
| sugar syrup ; he prefers it to anything 
| except the very bea sealed honey ; he 
|feeds for winter™stores during the 
|latter part of September or early in 
October. 

| J. A. Benedict, of Brocton, had 
made bee-keeping pay; he wintered 
his bees on the summer stands; sets 
the hives in a compact form, and 
builds a tight board fence around 
them. He would hardly like to take 
the chances of a his cellar ; 
thinks it is too damp. e spoke very 
highly of Mr. Moon’s benevolence, and 


would be glad if there were more of | 


such men. He thought if there were, 
that the world would be much better 
than it is now, and the needy would 
fare much better. 

Wim. Bauling, of Dunkirk, winters 
his bees in the Quinby hive, packed 
with oat chaff; he builds a storm 
house over the entrances, with lath ; 

jinserts a hollow elder or sumac into 
this storm house, which gives plenty 
of air,and acts as an ear trumpet; 
he could put his ear to the end of this 
tube, which is above the snow line, 
any day during the winter, and hear 
with ease what is going on inside of 
the hives. He is located in the midst 
of 10 or 15 acres of sweet clover, and 
proposes to sow more; he thinks it the 
best substitute for basswood, where 
that is scarce. 

On the whole, it was very pleasant 
and profitable meeting; a general 
good feeling prevailed, and the in- 
terests of apiculture seemed to take a 
step in advance. 

Adjourned to meet May 18, at Fre- 
donia, in T. W. Gleason’s office, at 10 
a.m. All interested in bee-culture 
are invited. 

T. A. C. EVERETS, Sec. 

U. E. Dopas, Pres. 

Convention for Northern Lowa. 

There seems to be a number of bee- 
keepers in the northern counties of 
Iowa. Why could not a meeting be 
held at some central point on the C. 
M. & St. P. R’y.? Haw many vote 
aye? J. G. BENNETT. 

Emmetsburg, Iowa, April 27, 1883. 


——— — 


t There will bea meeting of the} 


Northwestern Illinois and South west- 
ern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion on Tuesday, May 15, 1883, at Mr. 
E. johns aang #1 two miles south of 
Pecatonica, Winnebago County, Ill. 
J. STEWART, Sec. 
Rock City, Stephenson County, Il. 


-—— 





GS Quite a number of the new sub- 
scribers, who have begun to take the 
JOURNAL this month, ask if we can 
supply the numbers from Jan. 1, 1883. 


| bee-keeping, by 








How Bees Wintered in New York. 

My 156 colonies of bees were win- 
tered in the cellar, and came out in 
fine condition. In cellar No. 1, 155 
were wintered with the loss of one 
nucleus ; in cellar No. 2. 118, with the 
loss of one colony, which starved. 
The prospects fora good honey sea- 
son were never better in this county, 
if the weather becomes favorable. 
Bees have had but little chance to fly 
yet; it has been socold and windy. 
They are working finely, to-day, on the 
soft maples and willows. In the cen- 
tral part of this county there is only 
about one colony of bees now, where 
there were three one year ago. 

IRA BARBER. 

De Kalb Junction,N. Y.,May 8, 1888. 





The Season in California. 


Through sickness last season, I lost 
most of my bees, after extracting 
2.500 pounds of good honey. I saved 
only 10 pure Italian queens ; I bought 
some blacks, and now have, with in- 
crease of 16 swarms, 39 colonies of 
Italians, to-day. Ihave to extract, 
this week, to keep down swarming. 
Young queens have been laying a 
week or ten days. The weather is 
coo] at nights, and we have late spring 
rains. The honey crop is not very 
encouraging. The rain fall is light. 
The mountain streams have only 
been full once this season. Most of 
the time there has been but very little 
more water running than through the 
summer; that is, where the streams 
run the year through. Late rains 
have revived the flowers. Bees have 
made a living and alittle more. Itis 
too cool for comb honey. 

J.D. ENAs. 

Napa, Cal., April 23, 1883. 





The Old Fogy Bee-Keeper. 

Iam not an expert in the art of 
any means, but I 
have a neighbor living about one-half 
mile from my place, who, seeing what 
Ihad done, Jast summer, with my 
bees, thinking, I suppose, to get rich, 
has embarked in the business. When 
visiting, I would tell some little ex- 
perience that [ had from working 
with my bees, and what I had learned 
from the BEE JOURNAL an! (ook’s 
Manual, etc.; it seems natural for 
bee-keepers to talk and tell all they 
know of theart. I tried to get him to 
take the BEE JOURNAL. I told him 
if he would take the JOURNAL I would 


| send the order with mine and he could 





| have the premium, Bees and Honey, 


in cloth. He took home some of my 
JOURNALS to read. Next time I saw 
him, | asked if he was going to take 


We would say that we can supply a|the JourNAL? He said, No; he did 
few more sets, and if any want them | not believe one word of it; he did not 
they must be sent for soon, or they | Want it; but I see he has lost one or 


cannot.be obtained. 
no more numbers of 1882. 
all gone. 


We can supply | 
They are | weak colonies. 


two colonies of bees this spring, be- 
sides lots of brood, trying to build up 
In such cold weather 


the brood would get chilled, before 








two 
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Bereaved. 
Last Friday morning a telephone | 


this master of the art could do what 
he did not believe men of 20 years ex- 
perience was doing right. Of course | message called me to Grand Rapids | 
I do not wish him bad luck; that is | to the bedside of the “ queen” of my | 
not my make-up ; I would rather see | household, who has been suffering for 
him do well and make money, if there | the past 15 months with that dreadful 
is money in it, but when a man tells | disease, cancer. She welcomed me! 
me he does not believe what men of} on getting there, but passed to that 
experience says, it makes me feel | other world beyond us, and into that | 
sorry for the bees that he may own. better life,’ at 7 o'clock Sunday | 
[shall not talk with him any more | evening. Yesterday (Wednesday) we 
about bees. I like to be told. what I brought her earthly remains to Mus- 
do not know, and Ido not think that| Kegon, and laid’ them beside her 
[shall ever get so much experience | father and mother, after six years of 
but that some one can tell me some-)| happiness. Gro. E. HILTON. 
thing. ___sE, L. FREDENBURG. Fremont, Mich., May 10, 1883. 
Fentonville, Mich., May 9, 1883. eg 





Something New to Me. 

On the first day of May, I was 
called upon by a party three miles | 
from my residence, to transfer 2 colo- | 
nies of black bees. In transferring, | 
I found them collecting honey, build- 
ing combs in four boxes, and storing | 
honey in the boxes; this is unusual in 
this vicinty. Out of 108 colonies of 
bees, which I put into winter quar- 
ters last fall (36 in cellar, and 72 on the 
summer stands), J lost one in the cel- 
lar. I think it was queenless, and, 
therefore, died. The rest came out 
very strong, with from 4 toS frames 
of brood. and a few about ready for 
the boxes. Of those on the summer 
stands, I lost four, principally by 
spring dwindling, three being some- 
what weak, leaving me 100 colonies in | 
fine condition. I losteight in all. I 
like cellar wintering best, thus far. 

DANIEL WHITMER. 

South Bend, Ind., May 12, 1883. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10 a. m., May 14, 1882.5 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 
CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The nominal price of extracted ts 7c. 
for dark and 9c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 


BEKSW AX—None in the market. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATIL. 

HONEY.—The demand for extracted honey is 
very good, and arrivals are slow. We pay 7@}(c. 
on arrival. We sold, since last October, more than 
600 barrels, and our stock is exhausted, while our 
eustomers are relying on usforsupplies. Hopeour 
friends will supply us. No demand for comb 
honey, and prices nominal. 

BEESW AX.—Arrivals of beeswax are good, and 
prices range from 30@35c. for a good article. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY—The demand is light and it is not now 
probable that all of the comb honey can be sold 
before a new crop comes. Prices arevery irregular 
and generally low: 15@16c. for white, and dark un- 


Spring Dwindling. 
The past month has beena disas- 





. : salable. Extracted, very litt!e trade is being done 
é; é trous one to our bees. I lost 6 colo- | in it. 7@9c. is about the market. 
3 » nies since March 9, that were then in| BEESWAX—s;@36c. f 
3 good condition; they left hatching | K. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 
2 brood, eggs, larve and new honey. SAN FRANCISCO. 
3 see no cause for theirdying. I have yHONEY — Stocks and the demand are both light. 
” iag * 7 iti sore or 1ess culty woul e experience n | 
12 colonies left, allin good condition, | 4iinc fiarwe order fora straight lot, | 
though some are not very strong. 1| Whitecomb, i4@17c.; durk vw “ood, 11G13¢e.; ex- | 
put away 23 colonies. The spring has | ated, chotoeto extra white, 8:469/6e.; dark and 
een very cold, wet and windy—bad SESW AX— Wholesale, 27@28¢. 
b } ld t 1 ly—bad he ( 
for bees. Mrs. Myra L. PARSONS. ee ee Sree 
f Linwood, Mich., May 7, 1883. 8T. LOUIS. 
I . —- | HONEY—Dul): light jobbing sales only. Comb 
. Done Again. at 10@14c.—Strained and extracted at 7@7%<c. 
f . : . ‘ | Couple lots of poor Comb sold at 10c. 
t I wintered 29 colonies of bees in the | BEESWAX—Ssold lightly at 35@36¢. 
, cellar safely, and without the loss of W.T. ANDERSON & Cu., 117 N. Main Street 
a a single colony. They were there 141 | CLEVELAND. 
1 days without a chance to fly. I gave| HOoNEY—Stocks of honey are running low with | 
> rar , ilati “ih us. 1-lb. sections are all sold and there is a ver 
- them upward ventilation. ‘ rhe tem- light inquiry for such; would probably sell at 
, perature of the cellar was from 33° to | 1s@20e. 2-1b. sections are not in demand, and no 
i 41°, They did not breed in the cellar. | S255te ces Stes Trois. Extrasss no cate 
oa Willow is now in full bloom and all is | BEKSWAX—Notoffering. _ 
lovely. The Syrian bees take the lead. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
y [ notice that some enquire why their | BOSTON. 
0 bees swarm out, leaving honey and , HONEY Our market is fairly active. We quot’. 
4 rice j ° b. sections at 30c.; . sections, 22@25c.; 2 le 
n brood. | My advice 18; Do not open | sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per lb. Good 
d the hive and handle the frames, if the | lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 
d colony is weak. * LEE. My AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
, Cokato, Minn., April 27, 1883 ‘CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street 
y : : 
Ww Bees Gathering Honey. Price Lists.—The following Price 
4 Being away last fall, my bees were | Lists for 1883 are on our desk : 
c not properly prepared for winter. 
rt i have 24 colonies in very fine condi-| 8. Valentine & Son, Hagerstown, 
or tion. They have gathered some honey. | Md. 
- My loss was 10 colonies. E. A. Thomas & Co., Coleraine, 
Ip JOHN MEADER. lass. 


” 


Delaware, Iowa, May 11, 1883. E. 8S. Hildemann, Asbippun, Wis. 





Special Hotices. 

Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
_New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
/may be sent for amounts less than one 
|dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
| discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
| the necessity of being very specific, 
| and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
| near one post office, and get their mail 

at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress wé already have on our books. 

Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
,of both comb and extracted honey, 
| instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,ete. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


——-—.- 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 





| 





A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
| the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
| of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
ithem far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
| cover-page, ‘Presented by,” ete., 
(giving the name and address of the 
| bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


——_- + 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
| their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 

|fore the most desirable ones. 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclab of twe| |for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly (gold on the back, and make a very 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy o | convenient way of preserving the BEE 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. | Journat as fast as received. They 


For three subscribers, with $6, we | | will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, tor | 


will send Cook’s Manual, in eee ) 
Emerson’s Binder for the W eekly, 0 pad oney; oe Se Monthly, 7 


Apiary Register for 50 colonies. or 

For four subscribers, with $8, we | iaaaaeate we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or | 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For fi bserib ith $10 | just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
will send the Apiary Register for we views on this important subject, with 
colonies, uinby’ s New Bee- Keeping, | Suggestions what to plant, and when 
Root’s A 
extra copy of the Weekly 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums | 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send | 
double the number of subscribers, and | 
the same amount of money. 





Bex Jour- | gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 


+ 


Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 


| for $2.75, or the Monthly and Manual 
|in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
@ Our stock of back numbers of | soon be withdrawn, those who desire 


this volume are now getting very low. | it should send for the book « at once. 
Please look over your numbers, and | FE AR 
if any are lacking, send us a postal | @ Do not let your numbers of the 


| BEE JOURNAL for 1882 be lost. 
card, giving the date of those you) pet way to preserve them is to 
want, and we will send them, if not) cure a binder and put them in. 
all gone. 


We give this notice, be-| are very valuable or reference. 
cause, last year, several left it until | Spi SS Rage sia g 

the end of the year, and then re-| %@ May we ask you, dear reader, to 
quested us to send the missing num- | Speak a good word for the Bex JourR- 
bers. ‘hen it was too late, the num-| NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
bers being all gone. Look them over send on at least one new subscription 
now, and you may get them enguemne 





ro- 





Foul Brood Pamphlet.—W ton to | |seriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
be relieved of sending out my pamph- | Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
let on Foul Brood, I have made ar- | tion to either edition, will pay you for 
rangements with Mr. T. G. Newman | 
tosupply them to the bee-keeping 
fraternity desiring them. 

. R. KOHNKE. 

Youngstown, O., April 25, 1883. | 


|faction of knowing that you have 





| to another devotee. 
6 Mr. Alley’s new book on Queen | —__— ee 


Rearing will hereafter cost $1.25 THOSE WHO WANT 





Cyprians Conquered. 


All summer long it has been ‘“* which 
and tother”’ with me and the Cyprian 
pon Ae bees - we hit oy Ro ast I | Ou 
am *‘* boss. ingham’s onqueror | a or. 
Smoker” did it. If you want lots of | tisement of ALBINO AND ITALIAN SUSE, 
smoke just at the right time, wee are, & VALE ee 
Conqueror Smoker of Bingham. - ____ HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


- M. DoouiTre. ‘THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL | 


Borodino, N. Y., ‘Aug. 15, 1883. AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


18A4t 5Bit | 
= sinpcspindiimiiiian | The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 
| th —_ —— me —_ yey avand when | 
7 ‘ j tee sing, snow ins wae o do, an — 
@@ We have a few copies of our) PEEL. 


how to do it. ev. 

“ ” We send the Week! AMERICAN ew Somenas. | 
pamphlet entitled Bee Culture left, | | and the British Weekly Ax both for $3.00 a year. 
and have reduced the price from 40) aimee 6 Geoae “4 

ai o an an 
to 25 cents each, or $2 per dozen. ybrid bees for sale in 
| Langstroth and Simplicity 
<< hives. 

Ge We carefully mail the BEE, Three - Frame Nuclei 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but a specialty. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
should any be lost in the mails we will | for particulars and special rates to 
cheerfully send another, if notified | FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 


Re. sagy ‘ g, St.Clatr C L. 
before all the edition is exhausted. | :zauO™Jgn,  BEMUE VIELE, St.Clatr Co., IL 


TAKE NOTICE. 


= have bought a large number of Hybrid 

d Black Celonies of Bees which have fine 
ueens. These Queens we will sell at 50 cts, for | 
lacks, and 75 cts. for Hybrids. Notice our adver- | 








Emerson Binders— made especially | 


They cannot be sent by mail | 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 


C of Bee Culture, or an and how. Itis illustrated with 26 en- | 


supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL | 
| for 1883 and Cook’s Manual in cloth | 


The | 
hey | 


| even though they be not directly interested in the 


with your own ? Our premium, “ Bees | 
| and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- | 


| your trouble, besides having the satis- | 


‘aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new) 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture | 


Hybrid or Black Queens, 


Write 


A NEW BEE BOOK! 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
| and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 

| in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated nae: book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 

Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successfu!l.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Ill. 

Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 

Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style, 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 

It comprises all that is ne ry for ful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—Dauaily Republican, Utica, N. Y 

Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 





| care of bees.—Sentinel, Kome, N. Y. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natura) history of the 

little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

7 their care and management.—Chicago 
erald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in allthe improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
| health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin s. 
and is the most perfeet work of the kind, for t 
price, that has ever come under our notice. —Fer- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


1883. 1883. 
YOU GET VALUE RECEIVED ! 


QUEENS, BEES AND SUPPLIES 


If you want EARLY QUEENS from the 
| best improved genuine stock for business; or if 
you want Imported Italian Queens or bees, in full 

| colonies or nuclei, with tested or untested gocenss 
| if you want Dunham or Vandervort comp founda- 
| tion, made from pure beeswax; or if you want 
hives or apiarian suppliesof any kind, send for my 

new catalogue. It tells you about_ introducing 
| queens, new “ Races of Bees,” etc. Cash paid for 
clean beeswax. Address, 


J.P. H. BROWN. 
Augusta, usta, Georgia. 


BE SURE 


| To send a postal card for our Lllustrated Catalogue 
| of Apiarian Supplies bef ore purchasing elsewhere. 

| It contains [illustrations and descriptions of every- 

| thing new und valuable needed in an apiay, at the 
| lowe. cprices. Italian Queens and Bees. Parties 
| intencing to purchase bees in lots of 10 Colonies or 

| more are invited to e ng ond. 

AYLES, 
_ 51 DUStBE St Hartford, Wis. 


ELECTROTYPES 


of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
5 cents per mere inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50e. OMAS G. NEWM 
925 West % lation Street Chicago, "m. 


SBDISt 





